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FRANK NICHOLLS, M.D. 
(See 11 S. i. 190, 295.) 


THE inquiry for the name of the mother of 
Dr Frank Nicholls revived in my mind the 
feeling that his eminence in his profession 
justified a longer memoir than that which 
could be contained in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and led 
to the composition of the following notice. 
His father was John Nicholls, a member 
of the family owning the beautiful estate 
of Trereife (situated about a mile from the 
town of Penzance in Cornwall), which after- 
wards became the property of C. V. Le Grice, 
the friend of Charles Lamb. John Nicholls 
was born in 1663, sent to London in 1680, 
and after having ‘‘ served a laborious clerk- 
ship ” was in 1688 sworn one of the clerks 
of the High Court of Chancery. In 1705 he 
was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, 
practised for some years with success, and 
then returned to Trereife, which now 
belonged tohim. He died there on 3 August, 
1714, and was buried at Madron, his parish 
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characteristic monument being 
erected to his memory. His wife was a 
daughter of Mr. Foot of Truro (C. 8. Gilbert, 
‘Survey of Cornwall,’ ii. 209). Three sons 
and one daughter survived in 1714, and the 
second of the sons was Frank Nicholls. 
Frank was born in London in 1699, and, 
after having begun his education at a private 
school in the country, was sent to West- 
minster School. He was entered at Exeter 
College under John Haviland on 4 March, 
1714/15; matriculated on 14 Mareh, when 
his age was given as 17; and continued as a 
sojourner until 1 April, 1728. His degrees 
were: B.A. 14 Nov., 1718; M.A. 12 June, 
1721; M.B. 16 Feb., 1724,5; and M.D. 
16 March, 1729/30. He was Reader of 
Anatomy at the University of Oxford, 
probably from about 1725, and held the office 
until about 1745. When he was not engaged 
in these lectures, he repaired to London to 
prosecute those studies in anatomy to which 
he was devoted throughout life. The obser- 
vations which formed the basis of his paper 
in the Philos. Trans. for 1728 on “a natural 
history of mines and minerals were made 
“during a year’s stay in the western part 
of Cornwall,” but a practice in this remote 


| district involved much fatigue, and did not 
| furnish adequate scope for his energies. 


In after years he revisited his native 


| county, for a letter written by FE. M. Da Costa 
'to him in January, 1770, refers to some 
'** fine minerals ’ 


which he had lately col- 
lected in Cornwall. But from 1728 he ceased 
to live there (Nichols, * Illustrations of 
Lit.,’ iv. 760). 

In the summer of 1728 he went abroad. 
At Amsterdam he examined the collections 
of Fredrik Ruysch and Albert Seba, the 
latter of whom he should * allways esteem 
as one of y® most curious collectors y® world 
has.” He was at Paris in November and 
December, 1728, and rejoiced that as 
F.R.S.—he had been elected to that honour 
on 16 May—he had the * particular honour ”’ 
of sitting with the Academy at its meetings. 
and was not relegated to a gallery from 
which he could only see through a window. 
But he complained of the ** badness of their 
wines and y’ meanness of their entertain- 
ments,” and thought of leaving for Italy 
in January, and so “‘home again by next 
August or September” (unpub. MSS, at the 
Royal Soc.). 

On his return to England he settled in 
practice at London. His progress in his 
profession was probably slow, for he is 
mentioned in 1730 as a candidate for the 
secretaryship of the Royal Society (‘Stukeley 
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Diary,’ Surtees Soc., vol. Ixxili. p. 233). 
He acquired reputation through his skill 
in anatomy. He was lecturing on_ that 
branch of medical science in 1728 (Wilks 
and Bettany, ‘Guy’s Hospital,’ p. 87), 
became F.R.C.P. of London 26 June, 1732, 
and was Censor in 1735 and 1736. In 1734 
and again in 1736 Nicholls was Gulstonian 
Reader of Pathology, his subject in the 
former year being the heart and its circula- 
tion, and in the latter vear the urinary 
organs and the disease of stone. In 1739 


he read the Harveian Oration, which was | 


duly printed in the next year ; and for a term 
of five years (from 30 August, 1746) he was 
Lumleian Lecturer, his prelectio ‘De Anima 
Medica’ being printed in.1750, and reprinted 
in 1771 and 1773. He was appointed 
on 13 August, 1730, Visceral Lecturer to 
the United Company of Barbers and Sur- 
geons ; Osteology Lecturer on 17 July, 1735; 
both 


and on 19 August, 1736, became 
Osteology and Muscular Lecturer (J. F. 


South, ‘Craft of Surgery,’ 1886, pp. 372-3). 
These lectures marked a new era in the 
history of medicine. The young students 
of London, and not a few trom Oxford and 
Cambridge, attended them in crowds. For 
“the novelty of his discoveries, the grace- 
fulness of his manner, and the charm of his 
delivery ’’ attracted both them and persons 
of all ranks and professions. Dr. Thomas 
Lawrence, his future biographer, was one 
of his audience, and formed there the 
acquaintance of Bathurst, the friend of 
Johnson. Dr. William Hunter attended the 
lectures in 1742, and an autograph abridg- 
ment by him of the discourses on anatomy 
and physiology remains in No. 437 of the 
MSS. in the Hunterian Museum Library 
at Glasgow. ‘The syllabus of the iectures 
-39 in all—of Nicholls in 1743 included 
anatomy, physiology, the general principles 
of pathology, and midwifery ” 
Bettany, ‘ Guy’s Hospital,’ p. 87). 
Abstracts of seven of his anatomical 
lectures are in Addit. MS. 4018b at the 
British Museum, and through the interces- 
sion of W. N. Boylston, a patron of Harvard 
University, with John Nicholls, “a valuable 
part of the injected anatomic preparations ”’ 
made by him was presented to that institu- 
tion. Stonhouse (afterwards Sir James 
Stonhouse, Bart., M.D.) lived with him 
for two years in his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, ‘“‘and dissected with him, which 


was a great privilege, and for which he | 


paid a large sum.” Stonhouse complains 
that Nicholls was a professed Deist, who 
took great pains to instil his principles into 


! 
| 
| 
| 


(Wilks and | 


the minds of his pupils (‘Letters from 
| Orton and Stonhouse,’ ii. 261-2). 

| In the early part of 1749, on the death 
|of Dr. John Coningham, one of the eight 
| elects, or council, of the College of Phy- 
sicians, a junior to Nicholls was appointed 
to the place; Nicholls thereupon resigned 
|his lectureship, and for the future took 
little part in the affairs of the College. 
| Every one was surprised at the slur, and 
; Dr. Mead, whose youngest daughter and 
| coheiress Elizabeth was married to Nicholls 
in 1743, resigned in the next year his 
|place among the elects. From 1753 to 
1760 Nicholls was physician to George IT. 
His chief paper in the Philos. Trans. was 
an account of the dissection of that monarch’s 
body, which resulted in proving that he 
died from the bursting of the right ventricle 
of the heart. This paper was submitted 
through the Lord Chamberlain to the new 
monarch, who saw no reason why it should 
not be made public. 

With the accession of this new king, 
George III., trouble arose. ‘* Lord Bute,” 
said Dr. Johnson, who seems, besides giving 
‘somewhere or other an account of the 
discourse ‘De Anima Medica,’”’ to have 
been personally known to our physician 
“showed an undue partiality to Scotchmen. 
He turned out Dr. Nicholls, a very eminent man, 
from being physician to the King, to make room 
for one of his countrymen, a man very low in his 
profession [Duncan, afterwards Sir William 
Duncan, Bt.].”” 

The pension which was proffered to him 
Nicholls rejected with disdain. Johnson 
told Boswell that 

‘whatever a man’s distemper was, Dr. Nicholls 
would not attend him as a physician if his mind 
was not at ease ; for he believed that no medicines 
would have any influence. He once attended a 
man in trade, upon whom he found none of the 
medicines he prescribed had any effect ; he asked 
the man’s wife privately whether his affairs were 
not ina bad way ¥ Shesaid, No. He continued 
his attendance some time, still without success. 
At length the man’s wife told him she had dis- 
covered that her husband’s affairs were in a bad 





‘ 





| way. —' Boswell,’ ed. Hill, ii. 354, iii. 163. 
|_ Sir John Hawkins records (‘Life of 
| Johnson, 2nd ed., p. 407), a saying of 


Nicholls, which Johnson had repeated to 
him with high commendation. “‘ that it was 
a point of wisdom to form intimacies and 
to choose for our friends only persons of 
known worth and integrity, and that to do 
so had been the rule of his life.’ Philip 
| Thicknesse preserves this anecdote :— 
“Twenty years ago I called in Dr. Nicholls to 
a near and dear friend whose sudden disorder 
alarmed me exceedingly. The honest doctor 
would neither write nor take a fee, and the only 
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thing he would give was repose and rest to my 
friend.”’ 

Thicknesse was dissatisfied, called in another 
doctor, but was now convinced, as was the 
patient, that Nicholls was right. 
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minute anatomy of tissues. He was also the 
first to give a correct description of the mode of 
production of aneurism, and he distinctly recog- 
nized the existence and office of the vaso-motor 


| nerves.” 


His | 


* disinclination to give medicine in some | 


instances’? was, in the opinion of Thick- 
nesse, the reason of his banishment from 
royalty (* Valetudinarian’s Bath Guide,’ 
2nd ed., 1780, pp. 9-10). 

Nicholls did not continue in his profession 
after the loss of his appointment at Court. 
His son John matriculated at Oxford in 1761, 
and the father soon took up his residence 
in his old haunts at that University. The 
son, a year or two later, began to study in 
London, whereupon the father settled in 
Surrey, and busied himself in making experi- 
ients—‘“‘ quid letas segetes in agro feraci 
faciat, quid agruin sterilem foecundet.”’ He 
owned the estate of Eversheds in Ockley, 
and for some years made the house his 
summer residence. Later he lived in 
house which he had bought at Epsom, and 
he also acquired property in Lingfield. 

Nicholls was small in stature, but compact 
in frame and agile. He possessed 2 charm- 
ing countenance, expressing dignity 
benevolence, but his constitution never had 
been robust, and in his youth at Oxford 
he was dangerously ill of fever, from which 
he was rescued by the skill of two doctors— 
Frampton and Frewen. 
afilicted with an “inveterate 
cough.” Dr. Johnson says that he hurt 
himselt *‘ extremely in his old age by lavish 
phlebotomy,” no doubt in the hope that he 
might free himself from this malady. Still, 


he lived to a good old age, dying at Epsom | 


on 7 January, 1778. His widow is said 
to have died at Epsom in the closing months 
of 1803 (Gent. Mag., 


*®) William Smellie, who speaks of him as 





In after life he was | 
asthmatic | 


1803, Suppl., 1255). | 


They had five children, three of whom died | 


voung. There survived a son John, 


to | 


whom I may return at a later date, and a, 


daughter Elizabeth, who married William 


Martin Trinder, at first M.D., and then in! 


orders. 

By his will, dated 14 March, 1770, and 
proved 29 January, 1778, Nicholls confirmed 
his wife’s jointure of 6,269/. 12s. Old South 


i 
| 


Sea annuities, and of his property in Ockley, , 


Rusper, and Ifield parishes, and left to her 


his lands in the parish of St. Giles-in-the- | 


Fields. At her death everything came to 
John; to his daughter and her husband 


he left 200. each. 

Dr. Munk calls Nicholls the 
‘inventor of corroded anatomical preparations. 
Ile was one of the first to study and teach the 


His writings are set out in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Cornub.,’ the most important of them being 
his ‘Compendium Anatomicum ’ (1733, 1735, 
1738, and 1742). The Latin of Nicholls 
in his ‘De Anima Medica’ is praised by Sir 
Egerton Brydges as ‘ perspicuous, classical, 


and elegant’ (* Censura Literaria,’ i. 192- 
204). 

In 1751 Nicholls brought a swarm of 
hornets about his head by publishing 


anonymously * The Petition of the Unborn 
Babes to the Censors of the Royal College 
of Physicians, in which he condemned 
the practice of man-midwifery by members 
of the College, and satirized the Scotch as 
well as some of his principal colleagues. 
An account of this pamphlet is contained 
in the life (pp. 124-6) by John Glaister of 


*“iny old friend and preceptor Dr. Nicholls.” 
The midwives applauded him, and one of 
them is said to have presented him with a 


1 bank-note for 5007. 
and | 


The basis of the biography of Dr. Frank 
Nicholls is the Latin life of him by his pupil. 
Dr. Thomas Lawrence. Parr claimed to 
have found one fault in its Latinity, and he 
told Dr. Haviland to read and find it out by 
the next time he saw him (KE. H. Barker, 
‘Lit. Anecdotes,’ ii. 58). To this biography is 
prefixed an engraving of Nicholls by John 
Hall from a model by Isaac Gosset. 

W. P. CourtTNeEy. 





JUBILEE OF THE POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANK. 


A nove should be made of the jubilee 
of this institution, the only bank in the 
world which has 15,000 branch estab- 
lishments, as stated by the Postimaster- 
General at the celebration at the Guildhall 
on the 3rd inst. To Gladstone its origin 
is due, and so rapidly did the working classes 
take advantage of it that within two years 
the amount deposited was nearly 3,500,000/. 
Scotland, however, had been in advance of 
England, for last year the Scotch Trustee 
Savings Bank celebrated its centenary. The 
last Report of the Postmaster-General shows 


‘what a marvellous success the Post Office 


Savings Bank has been. There were at 


| the end of 1910 19,975,375 deposits, and the 


/ sum 


in the year amounted to 
exceeding the 


deposited 
46,205,8701., the deposits 
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withdrawals by 344.6897. The 

credited to depositors was  3,949,4612., | 
and the total amount standing to the 
credit of depositors on Savings Bank 
accounts on the 31st of December last 
was 168,890,215/.—an excess of 4,294,150/. | 
over the balance due at the end of | 
the previous year. True, indeed, was Mr. | 
Samuel's statement as to the far-seeing | 


*eame forward and provided | 
what might be called the State stocking.” 
Sir Charles W. Sikes (who, as stated in| 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ first broached the scheme 
in an anonymous ,letter to The Leeds 
Mercury in 1850), Mr. George Chetwynd, 
Lord Stanley, and Mr. Gladstone—theirs | 
was the glory of having foreseen the need | 
and utility of such an institution, and so 
wisely framed was the Savings Bank at its 
outset that the general principles and the 
chief regulations which were established 
fiftv years ago still prevail in the manage- 
ment of the Bank to-day. It is satisfactory | 
to find from the Report that there was a 
decrease of 1.5007. in the management | 
expenses; that the amount to be 
by Parliament to make good the deficit | 
ot the year’s working is 18,649/., as com- 


men who 


pared with 50,4817. for the year 1909; and | 


that “‘there is ground tor hoping that the 
Post Office Savings Bank is once more about | 
to show an annual surplus. The net surplus 
which the institution has yielded to the Ex- | 
che quer since its foundation in 1861 is now 
885,383 JoHN CoLurns FRANCIS. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


SHAKESPEARE’§ ** QUIDDITS ” AND ** QUIL- 


LETS, 


plays, the first sometimes taking the form 
of “ quiddity,”” thus :— 
How now, how now, mad wag! What ? in thy 
quips and thy quididities ? 
“1 Henry IV..,’ I. ii. 51. 
Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer ¥ 
Where be his quiddities now, his quillets ? 
Hamlet,’ V. i, 105. } 


But in these nice sharp quillets of rere law, 
Good faith ! I am no wiser than a ae 
“i Henry Vi.,’ 11. 
Crack the lawyer's voice, 
That he may never more false title plead 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly. 
‘ Timon of Athens,’ LV. iii. 156. 
Some quillets how to cheat the devil. 
‘Love's Labour ’s Lost,’ IV. iii 
Glossaries give the following :— 
Globe Edition :— 


‘ Quiddit, quiddity, a subtle question.” 
‘Quillet, quidlibet, a subtle case in law.’ 


v. 1%. 
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**__These words occur in several of the | 
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Clarendon Press :— 


* Quiddity, subtlety.” ro a 
| ** Quillets, cavilling, chicanery, * Quidlibets. 
Webster's ‘Dictionary’ says:— 


** Quiddity, a barbarous term used in school 
philosophy for essence.” 
Quillet [Lat. Quidlibet, 
, Subtlety, nicety, fraudulent 
cant. 
If we turn to good English-German 
| dictionary, we find * quiddity ~ translated 
iby Wesen, the German philosophical terin 
| for pure being, and here we have, I think, 
the clue to the origin of the word. Those who 
| know something of the older logic are aware 
that “ quiddity ” (“ that which answers to 
the question guid ? what ?”’) is the English 
equivalent to the first of the Aristotelian 
categories or universal predicables, ova‘a, 
and signifies “substance.” The word 
* quillet ’ does not at first sight suggest 
anything of this kind, but the analogy of 
* quiddit ’ may lead us to look a little 
further, and find in it ‘ * qualitas * or quality, 
ithe third of the categories, wowv. This, at 
any rate, seems a more reasonable ety- 
| mology than * quidlibet,”’ to which Webster, 
‘the Globe Edition, the Clarendon Shake- 
speare, and the German lexicon all commit 
ithemselves. If this view is correct, and 
| these are indeed travesties of terms occ urring 
in the formal logic of the schools, the ques- 
tion arises, how do they come to bear the 
opprobrious meaning rightly attributed to 
Be in the clossaries ’ To understand 
ithis, we must, I think, consider the pro- 
'minent position held by logie in the older 
learning; it touched with one hand_ the 
;}common affairs of men, and reached with 
the other high into the realms of religion 
and philosophy ; its phraseology found its 
/way into literature and into all documents, 
including those of the law. It will be noticed 
that in three of the quotations given there 
is a direct allusion to the law or lawyers. 
and we can picture to ourselves a lawyer 
of the fifteenth or early sixteenth century 
defining some subject of litigation by means 
of the categories, thus :— 
Quidditas, ager. 
Quantitas, jugera quinque. 
Qualitas, fertilis. 
Nothing could be more natural than the 


what you please}, 
distinction, petty 


a 


| use, by the uneducated, of a corruption of 


such terms as these—-which, being quite 
unintelligible to them, would be stigmatize dl 
as legal “jargon—to throw ridicule upon a 
| profession which has always been credited 
| by the masses, however unjustly, with a 
|W ‘illingness to take advantage of any subtlety 
| which | may tell in favour of a client. 
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Shakespeare wrote for the people, and | 
used the people’s language, but there are 
indications that he was quite aware of the 
more technical meaning of such a word, 
for instance, as quality. In the well-known | 
line with which Portia’s speech in * The 
Merchant ot Venice > begins— 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

such a use may, I think, be found. [ am 
aware that the line is usually regarded as 
meaning ** Mercy is a quality which is free 
from. constraint,’ but the more academic | 
use of the word * quality” seems to give | 
the better sense, which, if we must para- | 
phrase a beautiful line into the baldest of | 
prose, would stand thus: ** The essential | 
characteristic of merey is spontaneity,” 
* not-strained *’ being united by a hyphen, 
as one word with a privative sense. 


T. P. Brunt. 
‘Lear, J. ie: THe: DIvisioN OF THE | 
IXiInGpoM.—Most eritics seem to think it | 


necessary to offer some apology for Shake- | 
speare’s founding a play upon a gross | 
improbability, and it has been pointed out 
by Coleridge, in justification of Shakespeare, | 
that “it was an old story rooted in the 
popular faith.” 

It the declared love of his daughters be 
the motive of Lear’s determination, and not | 
a mere incident in the transaction, then the 
aged king is introduced to us as a light, | 
frivolous, vain old man with a most bountiful | 
lack of good sense. But if his demand for a 
demonstration of affection be a mere after- 
thought, an unhappy inspiration arising out | 
of the division already determined upon | 
(1. i. 4-5, 37-8), then the voluntary abdica- 
tion or retirement of Lear is not without , 
parallel in historic times, and the profession 
of love is only an accident which alters the 
original design. For a king without an heir 
male to divide his kingdom between his three 
daughters would hardly have been a strange 
act. In default of sons, all the daughters 
ot 2 feudal lord succeeded to the estate in 
equal shares. Lear, therefore, only antici- 
pates the division of his estate on his death. 
But, “by the common law. freeholds of in- 
heritance were not generally devisable by | 
will; they were assignable only by formal 
delivery of the possession thereof in the 
tenant’s lifetime.’ If Lear wishes Cordelia’s 


share to be a third more opulent than her 
sisters’. he must assign it to her during his 
life, for on his death she will only inherit | 
equally with Goneril and Regan. 

The partition of the kingdom is not ** the 
If | 


first act of Lear's developing insanity.” 
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|; saying * 


| worth a blackberry.” 








we can find in this first scene the seeds 
whence madness springs, they are to be 
found rather in his departure from his 
scheme of partition. 

P. A. McELwaInr. 

Dublin. 

‘As You Like It,’ IV. i. 172.—Surely 
Rosalind did not say what the copies make 
her say—‘‘the most pathetical break-pro- 
mise.’ “* Apathetical ” is what she means, 
and what Shakespeare made her say: the 
prefix a privativum, which has been in- 
advertently omitted, should be restored to 
its place, if we would make the lady speak 
PHILIP PERRING. 


sense. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ Hi. iv. 21 (1 S. iv. 83, 
243).—Surely the explanation given by 


Steevens is by far the best. In the ‘ Cent. 
Dict.’ utas (utis) is described as a M.E. word, 
derived from Old French utes (** octaves’), 
which means (1) an octave, the eight days 
of afestival ; (2) bustle, excitement, carousal. 
Hence ** old utis *’ corresponds to the modern 
a rare old time.” N. W. Hitt. 


New York. 


Your correspondent (ante, p. 84), as [ 
understand him, quotes Thersites as saying 
that same dog-ftox, Ulysses, is not proved 
May I point out that 
Thersites says nothing of the kind? What 
he says is that “the policy of Nestor and 


i Ulysses [adjectives omitted] is not proved 
‘wortha blackberry’ (‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 


V. iv. 9-12). J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND THE 
MerpicaLt PROFESSION,—Considering the fre- 
quency with which a medical man occupies 
the civie chair of a provincial town, it is 
certainly remarkable that in London, with 
a municipal history of eight centuries, one 
should now do so for the first time in the 
person of Sir Thomas Boor Crosby, the new 
Lord Mayor. The reason is, I believe, 
domestic. In London, I understand, it isthe 
custom to select the chief magistrate from a 
restricted number of Livery Companies. To 
this number do not belong the two guilds 
having &n affinity with the profession jof 


' medicine, namely, the Apothecaries’ Com- 


pany and the Barber-Surgeons’ Company. 
Not only has the chief magistracy of 


London been a sort of forbidden fruit to 


‘doctors, but the occupancy by them of 
‘other high civic posts has been extremely 


rare. I believe it will be found that the 
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three following instances form a complete | 


list of the tenancy by medical nen of such 


positions: (1) Thomas Morestede, surgeon Pe 
Henry IV. and Henry V.. was Sheriff i 
1436; (2) Sir John Ayliffe, sergeant- pelo 


to Henry VITI. 
in 1548; and (3) Edward Arris, surgeon to 
Oliver Cromwell, was Alderman in 1651. 
S. D. CLIPPINGDALE, M.D. 

A SHAKESPEARE AT BARKING, ESSEX, 
1595.—At the Archdeaconry of Essex Court, 
held at Romford, 26 May, 1595, William 
Nevell brought in the inventory of Edward 
Snaggs of Barking, deceased. The mention 
of his shears and iron shows him to be a 
tailor. The * flagen chare ’’ was, no doubt, 
a rush-bottomed chair; and the *‘ shurtt 
ban,” shirt band, suggests a shirt, not 





included in the list, possibly because he was | 


buried in it. 

‘A not of the aparelle ande goodes of Edward 
Snagges, Praysed by Jams Shackespere, Thomas 
DPuntone, Thomas Fisher, as fowellethe :— 

‘Item, wone flocke bed, won bowster, 
owlld rownd tabelle, won flagen chare, iiiis. 

‘*Ttem, won fres Jurkine, wone canuis dublet, 
a# pare of hose a shurtt ban, a hatt, a pare of 
stokins, a payre of showes, a payr of sheres, a 
presing Irene, vis. 


won 


A. CLARK. 
Great Leighs. 


RHYTHM AND Music.—The reviewer of 
Mr. Sidney Low's ‘De Quincey’ (ante, 
p. 300) quotes a criticism to the effect that 
since Charles Lamb was deficient in musical 
perception, he also lacked a sense of the 
rhythmical in prose composition. 

My own personal experience is that the 


faculty of detecting metre has little to do | 


with music. I have an ear so dull, musically, 
that I do not distinguish one note from the 
next above or below it in the scale, yet I 


still remember trivial sentences which people | 


used in my early childhood, simply because 
they fell inte metre. Further, in reading 
prose I have no difficulty in distinguishing a 
line which is accidentally metrical, though I 
have never been able to discover how sight | 
alone tells the brain that the words are 
rhythmical. One of my acquaintances who 
has a very sensitive musical ear said to me 
not long ago: ** What a pity it is that you 
are not musical! for when you hum or 
chant metre, you have an accurate sense of 
time.” 

This same acquaintance and others simi- | 
larly gifted have no delight in the rhythmical | 
beauty of some parts of the Old Testament. 
They fail to notice it, in fact. 





and Edward VI., was Sheriff | 


How many poets have had acute musical 
perception % and how many composers have 
| shown an artistic pleasure in the rhythm of 
prose or of blank verse ? Was the metrical 
genius Swinburne strikingly musical ? 

People who are unable to dance, because 
, they have no musical sense. yet appreciate 
the cadences of prose and poetry. Their 
dullness of ear in one respect does not 
prevent acuteness in a more general way 
The person who cannot tell one tune from 
another may hear the high-pitched shriek 
of a bat when his companions are unable to 
do so. 

The effect of the vibrations which cause 
one note to be unlike another was not per- 
ceived by Lamb; but a man may fail to 
detect the quality of such differing vibra- 
tions, and yet exercise discrimination in 
verbal sounds and cadences. This discrimi- 
nation, however, is not necessarily accom- 
panied by the power of writmg rhythmically. 
Not all the worshippers of inspired prose 


can attain to beauty of style. EB. C. 
Merricat Prosr.—** Metrical,” in what 


your reviewer (ante, p. 300) says oi the 
‘quality of the best prose,” is, I presume, 
a slip for “rhythmical” ; he would scarcely 
| praise metrical prose, or "attribute it to De 
Quincey. Such sentences as Dickens almost 
invariably writes when he becomes emo- 
tional—e.g., *‘ And still her former self lay 
| there, unaltered in this change *’—are surely 
| Vicious in any prose, and they will not be 
‘found, [ fancy, in any great master. They 








| occur on almost every page of the last few 
‘chapters of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop.’ from 
| which the one I quote is taken. C. C. B. 


We do not defend blank verse in prose, but 
there is a subtle interchange of syllables which 
approaches metre, and which is found in the best 
Readers of Cicero must, for instance, have 


prose. 
recognized certain favourite endings to his 
sentences. It is certain that a delicate sense of 


| rhythm in writing can coexist with ignorance of, 
or indifference to, music: | 


“ALL WHO LOVE ME FOLLOW ME.’’—In 
Lever’s ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ chap. Ixxxii., 
inear the end, the writer says that Eugéne 
Beauharnais, having fallen back on Magde- 
bourg (in the retreat from Moscow), sent 
| repeated dispatches to the Emperor entreat- 
ing his immediate presence race y the troops, 
and that his brief reply was ‘**‘ I am coming ; 
all who love me follow oh ‘How the 
words rang in my ears: *Tous ceux qui 
m’aiment.’ ~ 
' In Creasy’s 
' Turks,’ 





of the Ottoman 
of chap. v., it is 


‘ History 


at the beginning 
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written that Mahomet IT., being in Magnesia 
when he heard of the death of his father, 
Amurath IT., ** instantly sprang on an Arab 
horse, and exclaiming, * Let those who love 
me follow me,’ galloped off towards the 
shore of the Hellespont.” 


The parallel is perhaps worth noting, if | 


the sayings are authentic. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** SEPURTURE.’—This mysterious word 
is given by Randle Holme (‘ Armoury,’ 
Part II. pp. 11, 13) as a synonym of eapenced, 
said of angels’ wings. (In Part III. p. 156 
he has Sepulture, probably a misprint.) 
In Berry’s * Encyclopedia of Heraldry ’ 
the word is given as a synonym of endorsed, 
and the limitation to the wings of angels 
is not mentioned. ‘ Parker’s Glossary of 
Heraldry’ (1894) has ‘‘ Sepurture, a term 
applied to the wings of birds, synonymous 
with endorsed.”’ Has the word been found 
in any earlier writer than Holme, and is 
anything known as to its origin ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


AnqQuETIL Famity.—Among the inscrip- 
tions in the Gibraltar cemeteries transcribed 
by Cot, G. 8S. Parry I find the following 
(11S. ii. 483) :-— 

“Francis Anquetil, Esq., Barrack Master, 
d. 18 Dec., 1836, a. 49. Erected by his Brethren 
of the Lodge of Friendship.” 

The name is certainly of French origin. 
Who was this Anquetil ? Was he any rela- 


tion to the three brothers of the name who 


lived in the second half of the eighteenth 
century: Anquetil, prior of St. Stephen of 
Chateau-Renard, the French historian ; 
Anquetil du Perron, celebrated traveller, 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres ; and Anquetil de Brian- 
court, at one time in the service of the French 
East India Company, afterwards French 
Consul at Surat ? CHARLES NOUGUIER. 
La Vallée, par Chateau-Renard, Loiret. 


SPANISH TITLES GRANTED TO [RISHMEN.— 
I should like to ask through ‘N. & Q.’ what 
has become of the titles granted by the 
Spanish monarch Philip IV. to the Irishmen 


who fought in the wars of the Netherlands 
1621-65. Many of these warriors were 
compensated by the monarch by ennoble- 
ment, but definite traces are vague, not only 
in Dublin records, but also in Madrid, 
Simancas, and Valladolid. I shall be 
ereatly obliged to any one who will tell me 
| where authentic records on this subject may 
| be found, with a description of the arms 
| eranted. RENE DE LAZLA. 
Paris. 


“SALAMANDER,” A HEAVY BLow.—Benve- 
j nuto Cellini, in his * Autobiography,’ relates 
how, when he was quite a boy, his father 
struck him a tremendous blow, in order that 
| he might remember all his life that he had 


|seen a salamander in the fire; and M. 
| Anatole France, in that ironical master- 


| piece * La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque.’ 
| has the following scene :— 

** ....un grand homme noir aborda la rotisserie, 
dans une rafale de neige et de vent. 

“Une Salamandre ! Une Salamandre! s’¢criait- 
I. 

“Et sans prendre garde a personne, il 
pencha sur le foyer, dont il fouilla les tisons du 
bout de sa canne....’ Une Salamandre! Je 
vois une Salamandre.’ 

** Mon pére était surpris et méme choqué des 
facons de ce visiteur. 

* Que Votre Seigneurie mexcuse, dit-il, je ne 
vois ici qu'un méchant moine et point de Sala- 
mandre. Au demeurant, jen ai peu de regret. 
Car, & ce que j'ai oui dire, c'est une vilaine béte, 
velue et cornue, avec de grandes griffes. 

* Quelle erreur! répondit Thomme noir, 
Salamandres ressemblent 4 des femmes, ou, pour 
mieux dire, i des Nymphes, et elles sont parfaite- 
ment belles....Il faut étre philosophe pour voir 
une Salamandre, et je ne pense pas quwil y ait des 
philosophes dans cette cuisine. 

“Vous pourries vous tromper, monsieur, dit 
Vabbé Coignard. Je suis docteur en théologie, 
maitre és arts. Et voici Jacobus Tournebroche. 
limon éléve, qui sait par coeur les sentences de 
| Publius Syrus. 


se 


les 





‘“T7inconnu tourna vers Tabbé des yeux 
| jaunes..... 

“Tl est extrémement probable que cette 
;Salamandre est venue pour vous ou pour 
votre éléve....souffrez que votre jeune éléve 


approche du foyer et dise sil ne voit pas quelque 
ressemblance d’une femme au-dessus des tlamines. 

“En ce moment, la fumée qui montait sous la 
hotte de la cheminée recourbait avec une 
grace particuliére.... 

“Je ne mentis done pas tout a fait en disant 
que, peut-étre, je voyais quelque chose. 

‘A peine avais-je fait cette réponse que Vin- 
connu....me frappa du poing lépaule si rude- 
ment que je pensai en avoir la clavicule brisée. 

“Mon enfant. me dit-il aussit6t, d'une voix 
trés douce, en me regardant d'un air de bien- 
veillance, j’ai dui faire sur vous cette forte im- 
pression afin que vous n’oubliiez jamais que vous 
avez vu une Salamandre.” 


se 
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Now in the Suffolk dialect the 
‘salamander ”’ is used at the present day to 
signify a sounding blow. 
the custom of striking any child who saw 


a salamander was general throughout Europe | 
in the Middle Ages, and that the blow is | 


remembered when the superstition has been 
long forgotten ? 
this subject. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Where can I find in their first form the lines, 

And Cottle, not he whom Alfred made famous, 

But Joseph of Bristol, the brother of Amos ? 

In Byron's * Poetical Works ’ (one-volume 
edition), Mr. E. Hartley Coleridge at p. 94, 
in notes on ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ refers us to the ‘ Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin,’ but I cannot find the lines 
there-—that is, in the well-known volume of 
poetry selected from that journal. Some 
years ago, I believe, DR. L. M. GRrirritus of 
Clifton asked ‘N. & Q.’ readers for the 
reference. but did not get it. 

CHARLES WELLS. 

134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 

Could any of your readers inform me where 
1 shall find these quotations ?— 

1, Earth is less fragrant now, and heaven more 
sweet. 
2. But the rose’s sc ent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose. 
HEINE. 


From which of R. L. Stevenson's books is 
the following ?— 

‘To know what you prefer, instead of saying 
Amen to what the world tells you you ought to 
preter. ts to have kept your soul alive.” 


G. M. T. 


GEORGE WoopBERRY was born 
He entered the 10th Foot (North Lincoln- 
shires) as ensign about 1808. In 1813 he 
obtained a cornetecy in the 18th Hussars, 


hecoming a lieutenant the following vear. | 


He died at Lisbon, 1819, and every search 


at the time for his relatives was made without | 


avail. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
any help? I know his ‘ Journal.’ ‘ 
HAROLD MALeEt, Col. 
Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


ANDREW TURNBULL OF TWEEDMOUTH,— | 


What is known of this individual, said to 
have been of local prominence in the middle 
of the eighteenth century ’ Was there 
ever a Turnbull family of long standing at 
Tweedmouth, and how far can it be claimed 


| 
word | 


Is it possible that | 


lon I shall be glad of any | 
information bearing, however remotely, on 


in 1792. | 


that that place as a North of England geo- 
graphic expression is synonymous with the 
town or city of Berwick-on-Tweed, the latter 
place standing between Scotland and Eng- 
land, and yet not belonging to either of 
those countries, owing to some mandatory 
| compromise in the dark ages ? 
J. G. CUPPLEs. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Day: FREEMAN: PykE.—In the search 
for data relating to these families (see 
ante, p. 164), particularly the two latter, 
in or near Greenwich, 1725-1800, the two 
entries following, of voters, were found 
| by Mr. R. J. Beevor in the ‘ Poll for Knights 
|of the Shire to Represent the County of 
| Kent, July, 1892 ° :— 

H ‘* James Pike, of Deptford.” 
| ‘* Lucas Freeman, of Deptford.” 

The register of christenings at St. James’s, 

| Clerkenwell (p. 214), shows :— 
| « 1734, June 20. Charles, s. of Charles and 
| Freeman Lee ; born 19 June.” 
The italics are mine. It is interesting to 
‘see this implied relationship between the 
families of Freeman and Lee, when we have 
already found connexion between Freeman 
and Pyke, and between Lee and Pyke. 

John Day and Ellinor Jones were married 
at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 17 April, 1666 
(ef. ‘ Harl. Soc. Registers,’ vol. xiii. p. 124). 
We have found Pyke related both to Jones 
and to Day. 

Further facts would be weleomed 

EvUGENF F. McPIKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 





SHEFFIELD CUTLERY IN 1820. — An 
anonymous work, published by Lheure 
of Paris, 1820, 16mo (in eights), 128 pp., 
contains information as to the Sheftield 
practice of tempering steel which could, 
probably, not be tound elsewhere. The work 
}is entitled ‘Manuel de VOuvrier en .Fer,’ 
| but the running title is ‘ Manuel du Coute- 
lier. In the preface it is stated that the 
' work had been a prodigious success in Eng- 
land, which would lead one to conclude 





| that an English original had existed previous 
to 1820, but of this original I can find no 
Possibly copies were circulated in 


| trace. 
'MS. The only English work at all answering 


{ 

| 

| 

ito the above description is Kingsbury on 
|‘ Razors,’ which ran through numerous 
| editions, but this work, though utilized by 
the writer, is certainly not the work in ques- 
tion. The writer appears to be a Frenchman 
long resident in England, if one may judge 
by his intimate acquaintance with English 
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He is certainly not a German, 
for he writes Fahrenheit, ‘* Fareinhet,”’ and | 
Hassenfratz, ‘‘ Assemfratz.’’ Points of inter- | 
est in the work are references to the public | 
forge at Sheffield, where the cutlers sent | 


literature. 


their steel to be hammered into plates, and 
his table of the melting-points of the fusible | 
alloys for use in tempering steel. Who | 
could the author have been? The work is! 
ten years prior to the anonymous treatise 
by Holland in Lardner’s ‘Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia,” and two years earlier than the 
papers by Gill in his ‘Technical Repository,’ 
but neither of these writers appears to be 
acquainted with this French work, which, 
by the way, is not recorded in Barbier. I 
should be glad of any information which 
would settle the question of its authorship 
and that of the original form in which it 
circulated in this country. 
E. WynpHAmM Hume. 
Sevenoaks. 





JAMES INNYS was admitted to Westminster 
School in 1736, aged 10. I should be glad | 
to learn anything about him. G. F. R. B. 


Wirtuiam IvEs was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1724, aged 8. Any 
information concerning him would be of use. | 

G. F. R. B. 


JOHN IvIsON was admitted to Westininster 
School in 1719, aged 16. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify 
him ? A person of the same names gradu- 
ated B.A. at Cambridge from Emmanuel 


College in 1724. G. F. B. 
RoBERT SOUTHEY’S LETTERS. —1. Who 


was Portugal’s best dramatic writer, whom, 
Southey says, the Portuguese burnt to death 
because he was a Jew ? 

2. Bampfylde’s sonnets were published in 
1778. Have they ever been reprinted? Are 
they meritorious ? | 

3. Who were Probert, Whittle Harvey, and | 
Phillpotts ? | 





4. Who was the Hottentot Venus ? 
Any information about these forgotten 
worthies, referred to in Southey’s letter to | 
Sir Henry Taylor, will be esteemed. Please | 
reply direct. M. L. R. Bresnar. 

-ercy House, South Hackney. 


“SABBATH DAY'S JOURNEY.’’—I_ have |} 
always heard the phrase ‘a Sabbath day’s 
journey’ used to denote a journey of 
great length, or one that was distasteful, 
or involved trouble or undue exertion. I 
am now informed that to use it in the above 
sense is wrong, as the phrase has its origin | 





| sense the phrase should be used ? 


' 12 


in Judaism, and meant the longest journey 
permissible on the Sabbath, and therefore 
a short journey when compared with the 
ordinary day’s journey, 7.e., between sunrise 
and sunset. Can you inform me in which 
If the 
latter is the correct interpretation, then 
how, and in what manner, came the perverted 
sense to be adopted ? HuGu DAvIipson. 
(The Biblical use is certainly the original sense 
of the expression. The ‘ N.E.D.’ says under 
Sabbath-day: ‘Sabbath day's journey: the 
distance (2,000 ammoth or * ells ’=1,225 yards) 
which (according to Rabbinical prescription in 
the time of Christ) was the utmost limit of per- 
mitted travel on the Sabbath.’ The great Dic- 
tionary, which is famous for its analysis of the 
various senses of words and phrases, does not 
allude to the use of the expression with any 
other meaning ; but we have heard it employed 
in the opposite way mentioned by Mr. DAvIDsON.] 


FATHER CONNOLLY, HYMN-WRITER.—I am 
in urgent need (for an index) of the bio- 
graphical particulars mentioned below, and 
shall be most grateful to the correspondent 
who has the leisure and the kindness to 
supply them. The subject was a priest— 
quoted to me as simply Father Connolly— 
sometime chaplain to a community of pious 
women known as Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
in or about London. He was a poet and 
wrote hymns, hitherto unpublished. In 
1905 he was already dead. His Christian 
names, correct spelling of surname, dates 
of birth and death, and statement of clerical 
positions held by him would satisfy my 
present requirements. S. G. OULD. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


THrEopHILUS LeicH, D.J).—Can any one 
give me particulars of Theophilus Leigh, 
1).D., second son of Theophilus Leigh, 
barrister at law, of Adlestrop, co. Gloucester ? 
He matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
April, 1709, aged 15; was _ elected 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College 18 June, 
1711, succeeding, it is supposed, to a Fellow- 


| ship of that College in turn; elected Master 


of Balliol College 12 May, 1726, which office 
he held until his death, 3 January, 1785, 
aged 91, having served as Vice-Chancellor 
ot the University 1738-41. 

I shall ke glad to know who his mother 
was, and, if he married, the date and par- 
ticulars of his marriage and particulars of his 
children (if any). F. pE H. L. 


BENNETT, THE LANCASHIRE MURDERER.— 
Who was he ? and what was the character 


of his crime, and its date ? 
C. E. BrapsHaw. 
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CricKeET Marcu, 1774.—A match was 
played on Tichborne Down, Hants, between | 
Alresford and Alton-with-Chawton, 6 Aug., 
1774. Owing to rain and a dispute, the 
match was not finished. I shall be glad 
if some reader can give the names of the 
Alresford eleven and the umpires of the 
match. F. K. P. 


EvELYN Hauti.—Can any one give me 


not think exists now, but was standing in 
Early Victorian times, to judge from a print 
of it which is in my possession? H. E. E. 


* Parkrn.’’—In Yorkshire (the West Rid- 
ing) it is the custom to make ‘‘parkin”’ for 
the 5th of November. What is the origin 
of this ? RAVEN. 


* FINE FLOWER OF POETRY.’’—TI shall be 
very glad if any reader can refer me to the 
source of this phrase. NEWTON. 

20, Hanover Square, W. 


Trairors’ GaTe.—Can any reader kindly | 
inform me how old the Traitors’ Gate at 


the Tower of London is, and what became 
of the original one 7 T. S 


Replies. 


MISS HOWARD AND NAPOLEON III. 
(11 S. iv. 347.) 

AN article on Eliza Howard’s relations with 

Napoleon III was published in a Parisian 

daily (my newspaper cutting is without 
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title or date) by M. Paul Ginisty at the 
time of the death of her son, the Comte de | 
Bechevet. 

Her real name was probably Elizabeth | 
Harryet, and she would appear to have been | 
born about 1825. How she first met the | 
Emperor has been variously recounted ; the 
only fact that need be mentioned here is 
the existence of a Mr. Fitzroy, who was 
presumably for some time the future Em- | 
peror’s rival in her affections. The main 
point is that her relations with Louis Na- 
poleon took the form of a veritable passion 
on both sides; and up to the time of his | 
accession to the French throne she shared 
all his secrets, hopes, and ambitions, and | 
acted as his counsellor, his friend, and even, | 
it is said, his banker, advancing him large | 
sums during the period of political storm and 
financial struggle which preceded his final 
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success. When he became Prince-President 
she lived close by the Elysée, in the Rue du 
Cirque, and her personal influence on French 
politics continued. She was the only woman 


' to whom the secret of the coup d état of 2 Dec. 
| was confided. 


When the Prince-President 
definitely assumed the imperial purple, he 


, bestowed on Eliza Howard a magnificent 


domain at La-Celle-St.-Cloud (a few miles 


: ; - |from Paris), with the titles of Comtesse de 
information as to Evelyn Hall, which I do} 


Beauregard and Bechevet. 

Then came the Emperor’s projects of 
union with Mile. de Montijo. The Countess 
had to be disposed of in some effectual if 


temporary manner. She was shipped to 
London with Mocquard, the Emperor's 


secretary and factotum, ostensibly (perhaps 
really) to induce Fitzroy to cede some 
letters compromising to the Emperor. She 
succeeded in worming from Mocquard the 
secret of Napoleon III.’s matrimonial inten- 
tions ; and when she learnt that the future 
Empress was not the member of any Euro- 
pean reigning family, her fury knew no 
bounds. ‘Sire,’ she wrote, ‘I could 
readily have sacrificed myself to a political 
necessity. But I cannot pardon you for 
immolating me to a caprice.” 

On her return to Paris she found her 
rooms had been entered by the police, locks 
forced, and furniture rifled to secure her 
correspondence with Napoleon. It would 
appear that he subsequently called upon her 
in person in order to explain matters ; 
but she received a hint that their intimate 


_relations must now be a matter of the past, 


and she lived in virtual exile at La-Celle- 
St.-Cloud henceforward. 

In after years she married, at Florence, 
a certain Clarence Trelawney, but they 
separated after a few months’ union. She 


'died in August, 1865, her age being stated 
jas 40, and was buried in England. 


A paragraph published in an English 
journal some time ago hints that had not 
Eliza Howard existed, the imperial throne 
of France might have been occupied by an 
Englishwoman. During the London resi- 
dence of the future Napoleon III:, he was 
greatly smitten with the charms of a Miss 
Rowles, and demanded her hand in marriage. 
She incidentally learned of his liaison with 
Miss Howard, and promptly broke off her 
engagement. She retired to her country 
home, which, curiously enough, was the 
very mansion that, twenty and more years 
later, became the residence of the exiled 
Emperor—Camden Place, Chislehurst. 

F. A. W. 

Paris. 


‘eaaseiats wacnat oe 
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Elizabeth Anne Haryett (by some given 
as ‘‘ Hargett ’’) seems to have been born in 
1824, probably the daughter of a Thames 
boatman ; she became known as a courtesan 
in London in 1840 or 1841, and had then as 
her friend, or anyhow as one of her friends, 
Mr. Fitzroy, a gambler by profession; in 
1842 she gave birth to a son, who will be 
referred to hereafter. She was then living 
in sumptuous style at No. 277, Oxford Street, 
where she received well-known men. At 


her début as a fast woman she assumed and | 


retained afterwards the nom de guerre of 
‘* Miss Howard.” 

It was only in 1846 that Prince Louis 
Napoleon became acquainted with her, so 
that he cannot have been the father of her 
son, Martin Constantin, although he has 
often been credited with it. She then, or 
possibly a little later, lent the pretender 
Prince considerable sums of money, which 
are believed to have been advanced by her 
on the account, or in any case with the 
assistance, of her old friend Fitzroy. When 
Prince Louis Napoleon came to Paris in 
1848 she followed him, and resided first at 
the Hétel Meurice, in the Rue de Rivoli, and 
afterwards at 14, Rue du Cirque. She was 
received at the Tuileries and at Saint-Cloud, 


and was recognized as the Prince’s official | 


mistress. The Prince bought for her the 
fine estate of Beauregard, close to Versailles, 
with 460 acres of park and the two farms of 
Béchevet and Bellebat, the purchase price 


Miss Howard, or rather the Comtesse de 
Beauregard, married in 1854 a Cornish 
|gentleman named Sir Clarence Trelaway 
i reported by the French papers, but 
may have been Trelawny); the marriage 
| was an unhappy one. She lived afterwards 
'a retired life on her Beauregard estate, 
devoting much of her time and money to 
|works of charity, and after a short illness 
'she died on 19 Aug., 1865, her death being 
| registered as follows :— 
‘“In the year 1865, on the 19th August. died 
|}at the Beauregard Castle. Commune of Saint- 
| Cloud (Seine and Oise), Elizabeth Anne Haryett, 
|aged 41, born in London, wife of Clarence Tre- 
| laway. 

“The Mayor. 
“Signed: L. Mention.” 

The estate of Beauregard was sold by her 
son in 1872 to Baron Maurice de Hirscli. 

Lam indebted for pretty well the whole ot 
the foregoing to the collection of L’Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs. 

H. GoUuDCHAUX. 


The pseudonymous author of * The Court 
of the ‘Tuileries’ states that in the entry of 
Miss Howard’s death, in the registers of La- 
| Celle-St.-Cloud, near Paris, she is described 
las ‘ Elizabeth Anne Haryett, called Miss 
Howard, Countess de Beauregard, born in 
England in 1823.’ He also says that some 
| English works (unnamed) state that her 
real name was Hargett. That, I think, is 
a mistake, for in certain legal proceedings 





of which is supposed to have been 240,000/. ; | relative to the final division of her English 
it is not quite clear whether that estate was | property. which took place before Mr. 
presented to her in 1849, or only in 1853, | Justice Warrington in Chancery in June, 
when the Prince, who had then become | 1909, it was stated by counsel that a large 
Emperor Napoleon III., married Mlle. | settlement was made upon her in 1854, when 
Eugénie de Montijo, Comtesse de Théba| she was described as Elizabeth Ann Haryett 








—more probably the latter, as the gift 
would then have been made by way of 
compensation for Miss Howard’s wounded 
feelings and disappointed hopes. At the 
same time she was made Comtesse de 
Beauregard. 

Her son, Martin Constantin, was created 
Comte de Béchevet, but I almost think that 
must have been later, as I recollect having 
had, in the sixties, a very pleasant school- 
fellow by the name of Beauregard, who was 
known to us all to be the son of ‘“ Miss 
Howard, the Emperor's lady friend ”’ before 
his marriage. 
schooldays, and he died on 24 Aug., 1907 ; 


his will appears to have been proved in| 


London and to have given rise to a lawsuit, 
a report of which would doubtless be found 
in the English papers of that time, probably 
in October. 


I lost sight of him after our | 


| Trelawney. 

| The author already cited states that Miss 
| Haryett or Howard was first the mistress 
of a famous steeplechase rider in London. 
and then of Major Mountjoy Martin, 2nd 
Life Guards (born 1809, died in London, 
1874). She had an exquisite figure, and a 
head and features like the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture. At her house in London 
such men as the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl 
of Chesterfield, the Earl of Malmesbury, and 
Count D’Orsay used to meet, and it was the 
| last-named who introduced Louis Napoleon 
to her. He was smitten by her charms, 
land it is said that her wealth helped to 
finance his Boulogne expedition of 1840. 
After his escape from Ham in 1846, and until 
after his election as President of the Republic 
in 1848, she continued to finance his opera- 
itions. She followed him to Paris, and settled 
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down in a little house in the Rue du Cirque, 
near the Elysée Palace, which was the 
President’s residence. 
spent the evenings when he could escape 
trom the Elysée, in company with Fleury and 
his intimates, including a few Englishmen, 
such as the Marquess of Hertford. When 
Louis Napoleon, in the months preceding 


the proclamation of the Empire, removed | 


to the Chateau St. Cloud, Miss Howard 


created great scandal by insisting on follow- | 


ing him, and she clung very closely to him. 

Count Horace de Viel - Castel, in his 
spiteful * Memoirs’ (vol. i. p. 123), notes 
under date of 30 Oct.; 1852, that there was 
a State performance at the Opera, at which 
the President was well received, adding :— 

* Better-disposed persons were shocked to see 

the President’s mistress, Mrs. Howard, covered 
with diamonds, in one of the principal boxes ; 
it had a very bad effect.’ 
In the tollowing January Napoleon married, 
and it required large payments, much 
diplomacy, and even threats of police action 
to quiet the furious anger of the lady who 
had aspired to share the highest dignity of 
the Empire. She received the title of 
Countess de Beauregard, and up to the 
beginning of 1855 had been paid 218,0001., 
but still demanded more. She met in Italy 
a young Englishman, Mr. Clarence Trelawney, 
son of Mr. Brereton Trelawney, one of the 
Cheshire Trelawneys. Clarence Trelawney, 
who had been an officer in the Austrian 
Hussars, married her at Florence on 16 May, 
1854. The settlement quoted in the Chan- 
cery Court was made upon the Countess de 
Beauregard, her husband Clarence Tre- 
lawney, and upon their children, as she 
should by will appoint. 

The marriage was an unhappy one; 
there were no children, and after her hus- 
band’s death in 1861, the Countess de Beau- 
regard left these funds upon trust for her 
son, Martin Constantine Haryett, Count de 
Béchévet, for life. 

The Count de Béchévet was generally 
supposed to be a son of Louis Napoleon, 
who was induced to confer a title upon him, 
but there is some doubt whether he was not 
the son of Major Mountjoy Martin, the 
lady’s earlier ‘* protector. 

During the winter of 1864 the Countess de 
Beauregard, still furious at her desertion by 
the Emperor, made herself notorious in 
Paris by driving her superb bays in the Bois 
de Boulogne, so as to meet and stare at the 
Emperor and Empress, and by turning her 
opera-glasses too frequently upon them at 
public theatrical performances. She died 


Here the President | 


| 


ig 
| 
j 
| 


on 19 Aug., 1865, at her chateau of Beaure- 
gard. Two years later her son, the Count 
de Béchévet; married Mlle. de Csuzy, of a 
noble Hungarian house. He died in 1907, 
| leavi ing behind him a son, Count Richard 
Martin de Béchévet, and two daughters, 
Madame Ann Haryett de Freminville and 
‘Countess Charlotte Grizille de Béchévet. 
All these children were living at the time of 
| the Chancery litigation of 1909, 

Rost. 8. PENGELLY. 


Clapham Park. 


Miss Howard was the assumed name of 
Elizabeth Anne Hargett. She was born in 
England about 1817, and became notorious 
in London as a courtesan of great beauty. 
Prince Charles Louis Napoleon first met 
her when he came to London after his 
expulsion from Switzerland in 1838; she 
was his mistress in London, 1838 to 1840, 
| when she lent him all her savings (40,000/.) 
towards the equipment of his historic adven- 
ture at Boulogne. The security for this 
loan was a mortgage on the estate of Civita 
Nuova in the March of Ancona, which the 
Prince had inherited from his mother’s 
husband. The mortgage was annulled by 
payment to her of 40,000/., 24 March, 1853. 
She is said to have corresponded with the 
Prince during his imprisonment at Ham, 
Oct., 1840, to May, 1846, when he escaped. 
and the liaison was renewed. She resided in 
Paris from 1848, at first in the H6tel Meurice 
in the Rue de Rivoli, and, when the Prince 
became President, at 14, Rue du Cirque, close 
to the Elysée Palace. She is said to have lent 
the Prince 8,000,000fr. at the time of his 
election as President. He became Emperor 
of the French, 2 Dec., 1852, and married 
Eugénie, Countess of Teba, 29 Jan., 1853, 
the day atter which he created Miss Howard 
Countess de Beauregard, and handed her 
the title-deeds of an estate on the Versailles 
road called Beauregard. She received from 
the Emperor down to 1 Jan., 1855, 218,0007., 
including the 40,0001. mortgage paid off. 
She married at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
16 May, 1854, Clarence Trelawny, an officer 
in the Austrian Hussars. He obtained 
a divorce in Paris, February, 1865. To 
defy the Empress, Miss Howard drove in the 
Bois de Boulogne in an open carriage with 
servants in the imperial livery. For some 
time all Paris was diverted by the presence 
of the two Empresses. This caper was costly 
to Miss Howard, as she was (it is’ said) 
smothered or strangled in her bed by the 
police, acting under orders, at the Chateau de 
| Beauregard, Paris, 20 Aug., 1865. Her son 
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Martin Howard was created by the Emperor 
Comte de Bechevet, January, 1865, and died 
August, 1907, Jeaving a son and two daugh- 
ters. Vide ‘The Court of the Tuileries,’ by 
le Petit Homme Rouge, 1907, pp. 182-93 ; 
‘Memoirs of the Baron de Rimini,’ 1888, 
pp. 124-31: ‘The Secret Documents of the 
Second Empire,’ translated by T. Curry, 
1871. FREDERIC Boasre. 


Mrs. or Miss Howard—her real name was 
Elizabeth Ann Harryett—was a fashionable 
London hetaira in the late thirties. Meeting 


Louis Napoleon in those years at Lady Bles- | 


sington’s, she conceived for him a strong 


attachment, pouring into his lap much of the 
| 


large fortune amassed in her profession. In 
conjunction with the Princess Mathilde she 


tinanced his Boulogne expedition, and sus- 


tained him in London after his escape from 
Ham. She followed him to France when 
President, received his guests, and accom- | 
panied him on his progresses— 
in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 

He bestowed on her a large income, the title 
ot Comtesse de Beauregard, and the chateau 
of La Celle, near Versailles, once the home of | 
Madame de Pompadour. When his marriage 
was projected, she made difficulties, but was 
persuaded to ‘abdicate and to leave France 
by a, subsidy, it was said, of 250,000. 
She married a Mr. Clarence Trelawny, an 
officer in the Austrian service, was divorced 
from him, and died in 1865. Particulars of 
her career will be —_ in Molloy’s 
mance of Royalty,’ 321: ‘The Court of 
the Tuileries,’ par . Petit Homme Rouge, 
pp. 182-93: Lady Cardigan’s *‘ My Recollec- 
tions,’ p. 104. She is mentioned in Lady 
St. Helier’s ‘ Memories of Fifty Years,’ p. 45. 

{F. B. M. and Mk. T. Suepuerp also thanked for 
replies. } 


‘THE STANDARD PSALMIST’ W. H 
Bircw: Rev. W. J. Hatt (11 S. iv. 348). 
William Henry Birch was a_ well- inown 
iusician, an organist, a pianist, and a 


Violinist: a composer also of some fame | 
in his day. The list of his works can be! 
seen in the Music Catalogue of the B.M., 

und extends to about a dozen pages of | 
entries. Birch was born at Uxbridge, 
+) May, 1826. He studied music under 
Elvey, H. G. Blagrove, and Robert Barnett. 
He was organist of St. Mary’s Church, 
Amersham, teacher of music at Caversham, | 
near Reading, and he had a musical academy | 
in London Street, Reading. He composed 
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“Gems of 
1853 ; ‘ Choruses, Glees, 
Trios, 1856; ‘Sab- 

a Selection of Favourite 
1857; ‘Eveleen, the 

Rose of the Vale: an operetta, 1869; 

‘The Merry Men of Sherwood Forest,’ 

1872; * Canticles of the Church of Kngland,’ 
1875; ‘ Twelve Anthems,’ 1877; and‘ Wreck 

of the Argosy: a cantata,’ 1879. Besides 

his work at Caversham, Birch was organist 
at Christ Church, Reading. On Sunday 
evening, 15 July, 1888, he was seized with 
paralysis and apoplexy. He became un- 
conscious, and died in this condition on 

18 July, at 32, Queen’s Crescent, Queen’s 

Road, Reading. He was buried on Satur- 

|day, 21 July, in Reading Cemetery. His 

lifelong friendship with Sir George Elvey, 


among numerous other works, 
Sacred Harmony,’ 
Quartettes, and 
| bath Recreation, 
Sacred Melodies, 


| organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
resulted in a quartette party from the 


famous choir of that place attending the 
funeral and singing over his grave. 


| 
| 
| The Rev. 
‘% 


William John Hall, b. London, 
31 Dee., 1793, graduated at Corpus Christi 


a Cambridge: B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. 

was Priest in Ordinary to H.M. 
| Chapel Royal 1829 to death; Minor Pre- 
| bendary of St. Paul's Cathedral; Second 
|Canon and Senior Cardinal 31 March, 
| 1826, = death: Vicar of Sandon, Herts, 
| 1829-: Rector of St. Benet with St. 
| Peter, "ite Wharf, London, 1835-51 ; 
| Vicar of Tottenham, Middlesex, 1851 to 
| dana Died Beech House, High Road, 


| Tottenham, 16 Dec.. 1861. ‘The Standard 
| Psalmist,’ which appears under W. H. Birch’s 
iname in the B.M. Music Catalogue, was 
}issued in two volumes (1853-4), London, 
Hall, Virtue & Co. (printed Amersham). 
| Hall is best known to hymnology as the 
editor of ‘ Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 
| Services of the Church of England,’ London, 
1836. This hook commonly known as 
‘The Mitre Hymn-Book,’ from the impres- 
| sion of a mitre on the cover. It was dedi- 
‘cated to “ Charles James, Bishop of London,” 
| viz., Blomfield, and attained to a circulation 
_ of four million copies. It had a considerable 
| influence upon the hymnody of the Church 
'of England. There were fourteen editions 
iat least between 1836 and 1880. In this 
work Hall was greatly assisted by Edward 
Osler (b. Falmouth, 30 Jan., 1798 ; d. Truro, 
7 March, 1863), who resided with him (W. J. 
Hall), 1835-6, while the ‘ Mitre Hymn-Book ’ 
was being prepared. Osler supplied much 
original material. Besides the hymn-book 
referred to above, Hall was the author of 
‘ Lists of Books recommended by Different 


is 
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Character of Miriam,’ London, 1844; ‘The | 
Crucifixion,’ London, 1841 (both the above | 
are single sermons); ‘The Doctrine of | 
Purgatory and the Practice of Praying for | 
the Dead as Maintained by the Romish 
Church Examined,’ London, 1843; * Many | 
Mansions ’ (sermon), London, 1849 ; * Popery 
or Mystical Jericho’ (sermon), London, 1840 ; 
and * Prayers for the Use of Families, to which 
are added others for Private Devotion,’ 
London, 1847. The history of the evolution 
of Halls period of Church of England 
hymmnody is given in Julian’s * Dictionary 
of Hymnology,’ pp. 334-8, and Hall’s 
position as a compiler is dealt with on p. 336 
of the same work, 

The Rev. William John Hall, Rector of | 
St. Clement, Eastcheap, was a son of the 
above, b. 17 March, 1830, son of William J. | 
and Anne; entered Merchant Taylors’ School | 
February. 1838; Trin. Coll., Camb.. B.A. | 


1853, M.A. 1857; P.C. Holy Trinity, | 
Tottenham, 1862; Rector of Eastcheap, | 
1865. | 

Authorities: Robinson (Charles John), | 
“A Register of Scholars admitted into | 


Merchant Taylors’ School,’ 2 vols., Lewes, 
1882-3; J. D. Brown, ‘Dictionary of | 
Musicians, 1886; Julian’s ‘ Hymnology,’ | 
passim (Julian appears to have used what | 
he calls “* Hall's MSS.” in compiling _ his | 
book); Boase’s ‘Modern Biography’; and | 
Reading Observer, 21 July and 28 July, 1888. | 

A. L. HumpHreys. | 
187, Piccadilly, W. | 


The Rev. W. J. Hall’s * Psalms and Hymns 
adapted to the Services of the Church of 


England,’ known as the ‘ Mitre Hymn- 
book,’ was published in 1836, and went 
through many editions. Mr. Hall was a 


Minor Canon of St. Paul's, and held other 
posts. He died in 1861. There is an 
account of him in Boase’s ‘Mod. Engl. 
Biog.’ ; see also Crockford’s * Clerical Direc- 
tory,’ 1860, Miller’s ‘Singers and Songs,’ | 
ed. 2, 1869, p. xi. and Cansick’s * Epitaphs | 
of Middlesex,’ 1875, iii. 61. W.cB. | 





“CyreL ”’ IN ANGLO-SAXON NAMES (11 S. 


iv. 187, 233)—Mr. RAVENSHAW says his 
surname is derived from Kavenchil in | 
Domesday Book. So is the surname of 


Rawson, which became first Ravenson, then 
Rawson. This family is mentioned in the 
Domesday Book as holding three carucates | 

| 





of land in Shipley (Yorks) and_ other 
properties in Yorkshire in 1086, and _ it | 
had been located in the valley of the Aire | 
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Bishops,’ edited by W. J. H., 1830; ‘The | 


| “ag 
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long before the Norman Conquest. The 
crest is a raven’s head, and the conversion 
from Ravenchil (child of the Raven) to 
Ravenson is very obvious. RAVEN. 


I trust Mr. RAVENSHAW’S endeavour to de- 
rive the patronymic Churchill from Thurchil 
(Thureytel) will be successful. far more 
unlikely change is noted by Canon Bardsley, 
namely, Anketil into Arkell or <Archill, 
the name of a prominent thegn in North- 
umberland who took part in the revolt of 
1068 against William I. Bardsley also cites 
Grinketel, which became Grinkle. Cytel 
as a surname developed into the modern 
Chettle, though Kettle is also to be met with. 

Pror. SKEAT’s remarks on the formation 
of quasi-surnames in Anglo-Saxon times are 


| most original and illuminating. 


N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


* KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE’: 
* FS.=3s. 2d.” (11 S. iv. 348).—The only 


| difticulty is in supposing that the custom 


of denoting numbers by letters is so old as 
the date of this play. It is common enough 
now. Take any word or words that consist 
of ten letters, all different ; they need not 
make sense. Take, for example, the words 
friendly.” Now let a@_ denote lI, 
s denote 2, and so on, using y for 0. Then 
it is obvious that fs means 3s. 2d. 
WatrTreR W. SKEAT. 

[Mr. RicHARD WELFORD also thanked for reply. ]} 


VANISHING LONDON : PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS (11S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334 ; iii. 149, 
193, 258).—Readers of ‘N. & Q.”’ may be 
interested to know that Grosvenor Chapel 
—a chapel of ease to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square—in South Audley Street has recently 
been thoroughly done up, the brickwork 
painted, spire repaired, and vane regilt. 
One scarcely recognizes the old edifice in 
its present spick-and-span condition. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


TOUCHING A CORPSE (ILS. iv. 48. 95, 178). 


|/—Within the memory of my informant. 
‘there was an old custom in this place, which 


is an interesting variation of the cases cited 
Children used to 
be taken to kiss the body of a dead person 
so that they should not dream about him. 


The practice named seems to have prevailed 


here at least till 1855, and probably later. 
F. S. SNELL. 
Hendon, N.W. 
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‘“Soucny’’: ‘* Water-sucHy” (11 S. 
iii, 449; iv. 13, 96, 137, 276).—Col. A. 
IKenny-Herbert, as quoted by Mr. RoBerr 
PIERPOINT (ante, p. 13), seems to be right 
in deriving these words from Waterzootje 
(waterzode, waterzoo, or sootje). The Dutch 
word zode, zoo, zooi, diminutive zootje, is 
related to the verb zieden, to boil, English 
seethe, and means ‘‘a quantity of food 
(especially fish or greens) enough for one 
meal,”’ which is easily accounted for by the 
original meaning: ‘‘a quantity cooked at 
one boiling.” 
may be said of any kind of fish, it is easy 
to understand why 
should have suggested ‘ flounders, whitings, 
vudgeons, or eels’’ ; and the fact that George 
Augustus Sala calls ‘* Flounders 
Souchet (or Zootje) a Dutch dainty, for 
which we are indebted to William III.,” 
makes a Dutch origin of the English word 
still more likely. If borrowed from the 
Dutch, the original pronunciation of the ow 
may have been like that of ow in sowl, and 
of the ch like that of ch in church. 

The initial s for the Dutch z may be 
accounted for by the fact that = is often 
voiceless in Dutch; it would only point to 
the word having been borrowed from the 
spoken and not from the written language ; 
additional evidence as regards this is the 
spelling chy for tje. 

Zootje is also used in the expression 
“Het is me een zootje,” meaning ‘* They 
are a nice lot.” J. F. Bens. 

Arnhem, the Netherlands. 


« 


THE HALLETTS OF CANONS (11S. iv. 281). 
—Thanks to the courtesy of my friend Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, | am able to add a few 
facts to this article. Mr. Abrahams has a 
priced catalogue of the Canons sale extra- 
illustrated. One of the two documents 
which he has lent me would seem to be in 
the handwriting of the second wife of 
William Hallett (1). It runs as follows :-— 

“The Inscription on my monument: Lettice 

Hallett, daughter of James Hallett, Gent: Second 
wife of William Hallett, Esq., of Canons, who was 
deposited in a vault he caused to be built in 
Whitchurch near this place. was born July, 1707, 
died December 17, 1781. Lettice Hallett, born 
Nov", 1714, married June, 1756. Died.... 
not knowing who may be in possession of Whit- 
church, hath desired this to be erected, and also 
the cause of her remains being buried here.”’ 
The second document is in the autograph of 
Craddock, @ friend of Richard Gough, and 
all it adds to the above is that the vault 
was built in the chancel of the church of 
which Hallett was the patron. 
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The Gainsborough picture was No. 195 
(not 95, as stated on p. 281) in the Old 
Masters’ Exhibition of 1885, and the error 
of ‘Squire Hilliard and his Wife’ arose 
from the fact that the picture was obtained 
from Mr. William Hilliard. William Hallett 
the third apparently had two daughters 
| besides Charlotte, who married Mr. Kerr- 
'Nelson. One of these, Emily, married the 
‘Rev. Fulmer William Fowle, Rector of 
| Allington, Wilts, who had nine children, 
j and it is to the widow of one of these (the 
Rev. Edward Fowle) that I am indebted 
|for some further particulars. Another 
daughter of William Hallett the third seems 
{to have married a Mr. Hilliard, and the 
| Gainsborough picture passed into this branch 
of the family. The Nerr-Nelsons appear to 
have become extinct, but I am told that 
there are still descendants of the Fowle and 
Hilliard branches. W. Roperts. 





Crossy Hats (11 8. iv. 327).-—-Both the 
later historians of Crosby Place provide 
information on the removal and ultimate 
loss of the ceiling of the Council Chamber. 
Mr. Philip Norman, following a consideration 
of the various descriptions of it im situ, and 
Mr. W. F. Goss mention its purchase by 
Charles Yarnold in 1819, its resale to L. N. 
Cottingham in 1825, and its disappearance 
after being bought by a ‘ Mr. Walesby ”’ 
when, in 1850, Cottingham’s Museum was 
dispersed. There is also a MS. note by 
Miss Hackett :-— 
; ‘Phe Council Room was turned into a Horn 
Mill, and the lower part of the great Hall used as 
Stabling. A.D. 1816 the then owner, Strickland 
Freeman, anticipated the work of time by his 
extensive dilapidations, and for several years the 
ornamental carvings within reach were taken 
away piecemeal, or were used as firewood, and 
the neighbouring families could only regret the 
devastation which they were unable to prevent.” 
Miss Hackett believe, born at 8, 
Crosby Square. parents lived there 
for many years. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


was, | 


Her 


Ketuscorr Press Type (11 8S. iv. 345). 
The editorial note confirmed what I sur- 
mised, as, apart from Mr. Prince being in 
the front rank of typefounders’ punch- 
cutters, he worked for Messrs. Reed. | 
would add that, whilst it is an easy matter 
to photo-zinco initials and borders, and then 
electro from the original plate, this would be 
very difficult from single types (of the size 
employed by Morris), and I have never heard 
| of it being done. The usual procedure is to 
| place the original letters in an electrotyping 
| battery, and ‘‘ grow” matrices therefrom ; 
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but, owing to a slight contraction, type cast 
irom “grown ’”’ matrices can be generally 
detected by an expert typefounder. An 
exact reproduction can be obtained by a 
method in which either a punch-engraving 
or a matrix-cutting machine plays an impor- 
tant part. The type to be copied is placed 
under a powerful lens in a strong light, and 
the much-enlarged image projected carefully 
traced. From the drawing a punch is 
engraved and a matrix struck, or the matrix 
is cut direct by means of a template and 
pantograph. Neither of these processes, 
however, would have been possible with the 
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Morris types, owing to the surveillance | 
exercised over them; so that designing 
and punch-engraving were necessary for 


iinitating, in the first instance at any rate. 
This is what took place with Morris-type 
reproduction, so far as the leading American 
typefoundry (the first to reproduce) was 
concerned, though its product has since been 
used for “inatrix-growing” by some of 
the smaller English foundries. There are 
very few punch- or matrix-cutting machines 
in this country. CHARLES S. BURDON. 


COLONIES : THEIR ARMS (ILS. iv. 368). 
In reply to Verus, who asks what illustrated 
work contains the arms of our Colonies and 
dependencies, I may say that a volume in two 
parts was published last year by H.M. Govern- 


ment containing coloured illustrations of the | 


~ Flags, Badges, and Arms of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas.” This can be 


obtained at a moderate price from any of the | 


azents for the sale of official publications. 
P. Evans Lewry, Librarian R.C_I. 


MANOR OF MILTON - NEXT - GRAVESEND 
(tl S. iv. 367).—Is it not possible that John 
Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, and his co- 
vrantees really acquired this manor in 1392 
as trustees for the Burley 


fainily ? Sir | 


Simon Burley was a close friend of the | 


royal family, and Joan, Princess of Wales, 
mother of John Holland. in her will, dated 
within her castle of Wallingford, 7 Aue.. 
proved 9 Dec., 1385, appointed him one of 
her executors. 
FRANCIS P. 
Streatham Common. 


MARCHANT. 


John Haddele (Hadeleye), who granted 
this manor to Reynold Cobham in exchange 
for lands in Middlesex and Essex, mentions 
in his will, dated 1 Jan., 1405/6, his manor 
called‘ Cobammes,” in the parish of 
Stepney (‘Calendar of Wills, Court of 
Husting, London,’ part ii. pp. 417-18). At 
his Inq. p.m., Ll Hen. [V., he was found to 
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Reynold Cobham and 
Elizabeth his wife, ten acres in Stratford 
Langthorne, Essex, held of the Abbot of 
Stratford, and a manor called ** Cobbamines ”’ 
in Stepney, Middlesex, held of the Bishop of 
London. If the date at which he became 
possessed of this property could be ascer- 
tained, it would fix the date of the transfer 
of Milton. S. L. 


hold, by grant of 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (II 8, 
iv. 28).—I very much doubt whether any 
author could be found for the two Latin 
lines quoted by J. T. F. from a stained 
window at Honington, Warwickshire. I 
should conjecture they were not part of any 
poem, but composed in order to be placed 
under a representation of Christ. 

Last summer I copied the following, which 
differs in only two words, from under a 
crucifix, erected in 1777, close to the site 
of the old Miinstertor, in the town of Fritz- 
lar :-— 

ffigiem Christi cum transis semper honora. 

Non tamen effigiem sed quem designat adora. 
Probably they were to be found at one time 
in many places. 

In Nathan Chytreus’s * Deliciw* (ed. 3, 
1606, p. 510) is an elegiac couplet, the first 
line of which bears some resemblance to 
those quoted above. It is said to be under 
a crucifix on a monument erected in memory 
of Frederic Il. of Denmark, near Segeberg, 
Holstein, by Henry Rantzau, in 1588 :— 
Ipsum tu Christum, quem crux designat, adora, 

Atque tuum placide ferre memento crucem. 

KpWARD BENSLY. 


Luck Cups (11S. iv. 389).—A paragraph 
entitled "A Goblet with a Story’ appeared 
in The Northampton Herald of | January, 
1909, from which I extract the following :— 

‘The Arniston branch of the Dundas_ family 
possesses a curious Venetian goblet, and, like the 
famous ‘luck’ of Edenhall, they believe that their 
prosperity depends upon its preservation. It was 
given by his mother to Sir James Dundas, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, with an injunction to pre- 
serve it carefully, or misfortunes would attend the 
family.” 

Would this be 
RAVEN refers ? 

An engraving from @ copyright photo- 
graph of the *Luek of Edenhall Goblet’ 
appeared in The Daily Mail of 16 July, 
1901. JOHN T. PAGE, 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


the third cup to which 


In the editorial note reference is made 


to the “late” Mr. Stpnev HARTLAND. 
Fortunately, Mr, HartLanp is still living in 


arate 
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Gloucester, and, so far as one can say, has 
many years before him. His work on 
‘ Primitive Paternity,’ published by the 
Folk-lore Society in 1909-10, bears witness 
to his activity and research. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Publie Library, Gloucester. 


SPANISH Morro (11S. iv. 290, 338, 353). 
By a freak of memory the writer gave “ Fray 
Antonio de Agapida ” as the historical source 
of Irving’s account of the war of Granada. 


This highly amusing mnemonic aberration | 


is perhaps not incomprehensible in one who, 
though not unacquainted with Spanish 
chronicles in the original, has not 
Washington Irving since youth. 


In proftering a humble apology to the | 
Editor and readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ the writer | 


finds some consolation in the fact that the 
same memory, dormant when he turned up 


Washington Irving, now enables him, un- 


prompted, to rectify the ‘‘ howler.” 
SICILE. 


DATES IN RomMAN NuMeERAts (11 8. iv. 
250, 315, 377) :— 
clo. Ix. xIirx. 
Cal. Decemb. viii. 
John Evelyn recorded in his * Diary ° (1648, 


29 Nov.) that he had an inscription, including | 


this date, engraved on a piece of plate which 
he gave to his niece on her marriage. 
é 


R. F. 


Briston CATHEDRAL CLocK (11 S. iv. 348). 
—I would suggest that the name is Hebditch. 
Forty years ago this name abounded at 


South Petherton in Somersetshire, of which | 


parish the Dean and Chapter of Bristol are 
patrons. S. H. A. H. 
“Happen” (11 8S. iv. 346).—This word 
was used as a familiar equivalent for ‘‘ per- 
haps”’ thirty years ago, and, for aught I 
know, is. still current in Yorkshire. It 


seems to have been overlooked by lexico- | 
‘*“ Happen [é.e., per- | 


graphers. Example: 
haps] I may go to-morrow.” 
HeNRY SMYTH. 
Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. 


MARLOWES (11 8. iv. 370).—This name is 
probably derived from—(l) mare or mere, 
A.-S. for a pool of stagnant water, and (2) 
hlaw, A.-S. for a hill, a mound, or rising 
ground. 
“the marsh by the hill,” or the ‘pool at 
the foot of the hill.’ Norden, speaking of 
Berkhampstead in his ‘ Speculum Britannic,’ 


read | 


Ié¢ would thus appear to mean 


says that the Saxons called this place ** Berg- 
hamstedt ’’ because of its position as *‘ villa 
sita inter montes,” and it is more than prob- 
able that the position of the Marlowes is 
also responsible for their name. 
THomas Wu. Huck, 
Saffron Walden. 


Wittiam Woouierr (11 S. iv. 346). 
What was the date of his birth? He was 
i buried in St. Pancras Churchyard. An 
engraving of his gravestone, ‘as recently 
restored by the Graphic Society,” appeared in 
| The Illustrated London News of 29 Aug., 1846. 
Thence I copy the following inscription :— 
William Woollett 
Kngraver to his Majesty 
was born at 
Maidston in Kent 
| upon the 16 of August 
MD.CC.XXXV. 
He died the 23 and 
was interred in this place 
on the 28 day of May 
MD.CC.LXXXV. 
| Elizabeth Woollett 
| Widow of the above 
| Died December 15th 1819 
| 
| 


Aged 73 years. 

| Cansick’s copy of the above inscription eves 
| the date of birth as 15 Aug. He also repro- 
| duces a copy of the inscription to Woollett’s 
memory in the Cloisters, Westminster, the 
date there being 22 Aug. This coincides 
with the * Vergers’ Guide to the Abbey,’ 
Allen (‘ History of London,’ iv. 149), how- 
ever, records the date as 29 Aug. I shall 
be glad to know which of these is correct. 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


PENGE AS A PLtace-Name (118. iv, 330). 
Before we can tell the origin of this name. 
| some one must find a really old spelling of it. 
| Evidence of the seventeenth century is abso- 
| lutely valueless ; experience shows that we 
must try to obtain a spelling earlier than 
1300. WattrerR W. SKEAr. 





““T AM PAID REGULAR WAGES ”’ (11 3. iv. 
287, 356).—I am afraid that Mr. Gett’s 
ingenious eureka of the Latin double 
accusative will not assoil the faulty 
English construction anathematized by 
| Dr. Krurcer. The Doctor's position (ante, 
p. 287) is that since a passive verb cannot have 
|a direct object, such a sentence as ‘1 was 
given him ”’ is ungrammatical; he adds that 
it is illogical, since he, not I, ** was given.’’ 
Mr. GELL urges against this that when in 
Latin a verb of asking is followed by two 
| accusatives, of the person and the thing, 
| the verb, if cast into the passive form, carries 
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after it an accusative. An accusative, yes ; | 
a direct object, no. The double accusative 
is due to the fact that certain verbs—in- | 
terrogo, flagito, doceo, celo, &e.—bear a double 
meaning. Interrogo Ciceronem means, ‘I | 
question Cicero” ; interrogo sententiam, “I | 
solicit or demand his opinion’’; it is really 
a double sentence with a2cugma in the verb. | 
Transformed into the passive, interrogo | 
Ciceronem becomes “ interrogatus Cicero ”’ ; 
interrogo sententiam becomes ** interrogata | 
sententia’’: in each case the accusative 
belonging to the other meaning of the verb | 
is by the Latin idiom retained, but retained 
indirectly or elliptically, not as a direct 
object. The only English word, I think, | 
which holds this double meaning is ** ask ”’ ; | 
but ‘I asked him his opinion,” ‘ T asked | 
him a guinea for the book,” are colloquial, | 
not pure English, and to no other of the} 
words cited by Dr. NRUEGER—afford, give, | 
offer, &e.—does the Latin analogy apply. 

ORBILIUS. 


** SwaLe,”’ “Sweat”: 1TS AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH MEANINGS (11 S. iv. 67, 114, 175, 
351).—When a boy [I did a good deal of 
candle - holding for my father and others 
whilst they were working on winter evenings. | 
Thus I often heard this word used. The 
nearest spelling that I can get to the pro- 
nunciation is sweeul or sweeal. The word 
was applied indifferently to the flame being | 
blown aside, and to the guttering produced 
thereby, or when the candle was held out of | 
the perpendicular. Thus it seems to me 
that the two ways of using the word given 
at the last reference may have a close con- 
nexion in origin. ABM. NEWELL. 

Longfield Road, Todmorden. 


C. F. Lawter (11 §. iv. 
notice of Dr. Wolcot in the anonymous 
‘Dictionary of Living Authors’ (by F. 
Shoberl and W. Upcott), published in 1816, | 
ends with the following mention of Lawler :— 

‘Latterly the name of Peter Pindar has been un- 
warrantably assumed by one Lawler, a poetaster of 
little or no wit, merely to deceive the public and to 
bring some profit to the writer and his bcokseller.” 

W. D. Macray. 


349).—A very full | 


NoEL, Cook TO FREDERICK THE GREAT 
(11 S. iv. 269)—It may be that Mr. 
SCHLOESSER might¥get some information if 
he were to write to the proprietor of the 
Café Noél-Peters, Passage des Princes, | 
Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. The Passage 
runs from the Boulevard into the Rue de 
Richelieu. This well-known restaurant was, 
1 believe, founded many years ago by cne | 

' 


| opened. 


Peters, an Englishman. ** Sandwiches,” &c., 
used to be engraved on the windows, and 
probably are there still. 

According to what I heard perhaps thirty 
years ago, Mr. Peters having died, his widow 
married M. Noél. Perhaps he was a de- 
scendant of Frederick the Great’s Noél. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Bakep Prears=‘*WarveNS” (11 5_ iv. 
309, 371).—In answer to J. F. R. (p. 372), 
Chrustumium is evidently a variant of the 
* Crustumia pira’’ of Virg., ‘Geo.,’ ii, 88. 
They are also mentioned by Columella 
(v. x. and xii.x. 4). HH. K. Sr. J. S. 


Pears: ‘* DoyeENNE pu ComicE”’ (11 8. 
iv. 309, 372). — This pear was also called 
“noire de la St. Michel,” from being in 
from Michaelmas. ‘* Les comices 
were agricultural unions started 


season 
agricoles “a 


|in the sixteenth century in France for the 


improvement of the cultivation of land. 
They took their names from the Roman 
comitium or assembly of voters. Doyenné 
(through doyen, eccles. Lat. decanum) indi- 
cated the superior position held by this fruit 
in the estimation of its producers, and is 
short, I suppose, for “ poire de Doyenné.” 
A. E. P. Raymunp DOWLING. 


LIONS MODELLED BY ALFRED STEVENS 
(11 8. iv. 349).—The lions on the railing in 
front of the Law Institution in Chancery 
Lane date only from March, 1904, when the 
new wing at the corner of Carey Street was 
They were then newly made from 
Stevens's model to the order of the Law 


| Society, and did not come from the British 


Museum, 

Some similar lions used formerly to adorn 
the railings outside the British Museum, 
but about twenty years ago, when Great 
Russell Street was being widened, the railing 
on which they stood was removed, as it 


‘encroached somewhat on the public foot- 


path; and since then the lions themselves 
have been distributed among the galleries 
inside the building, and may be seen there 
at any time. ALAN STEWART. 
[Mr. ALeck ArraAuAns also thanked for reply.] 


Rev. JOHN M'Bripe or Betrast (11 S$. 
iv. 307).—A letter of 1710 of this once con- 
spicuous divine appears in the ‘ Wodrow 
Correspondence,’ 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1843, 
followed by later contemporary mentions 
of his strikingly named fiery polemic tract 
and the turmoil it set in motion at the 
period. J. G. CUPPLES. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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QUEEN ELizABETH Ss Day: 17 NOVEMBER 
(118. ii. 401, 453). —In the Chapter Library 
at Westminster is a manuscript volume of 

‘Poems to Q. Elizabeth,’ of about 1587. 
Among the writers are John Packer, 
Peter Smart, and John Whitgift: see 
Robinson and James, *‘ Manuscripts of West- 
minster Abbey,’ 1909, p. 90. 

Packer himself wrote a 
and Latin verses, ‘ Elizabetha, sive Augus- 
tissime Anglorum Principis Encomium,’ for 
which see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xliii. 32 b. 

The book on ‘ Clymactericall Yeeres,’ 
T. W., 1604 (11 S. ii. 401), was written by 
Thomas Wright (‘ D.N.B.,’ Ixiii. 128 b). 

There is an illustrated article on this day 

1° The Book of Days,’ ii. 588-90. 

W. ¢ 


* ENGLISCHE SCHNITZER ’ (11 S. iv. 368).— 
‘ Englische nee: Schnitzer’ was by O’Clarus 
Hiebslac, Esq., M.A., Fellow of the German 
Atheneum in London, &e. It was first 
published at Strassburg in 1884. A second 
edition was issued soon after, which bears 
the date at the end of the preface, ‘* London, 
November, 1884.” My copy, which is a 
third edition, is dated ‘* London, Mai, 1886.” 
It is worthy of the attention of every student 
ot German and English, and especially so 
if one is interested in ‘‘ howlers.”’ 
THomas Wm. Huck. 
Saffron Walden. 


‘Howpen Farr’ (11 S. iv. 325).—Mr. 
EDWARD PrEacock, who so frequently con- 
tributes dainties to the banquets of ‘ N.& Q.,’ 
has already sérved up this song (7S. v. 345). 
There are slight differences in the versions, 
due, no doubt, to tricks of memory on the 
part of the narrators. JI do not know who 
wrote the song, which suggests by means 
of words the fuss and clatter of a country 
horse-fair almost as well as Rosa Bonheur 
did with her pigments. St. SwiTHIy. 

[W. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 





JESSIE BROWN AND THE RELIEF OF 
Lucknow (11 S. iv. * Jessie 
Brown; or, the Relief of Lucknow: a 


Drama in Three Acts,’ was written by Dion 
Boucicault for Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, where it was played for over eighty 


nights. It was first given in England in 
November, 1858, at the Theatre Royal, 
Plymouth, under the management of J. R. 
Newcome. It was described in the pre- 
liminary announcements at Plymouth as 
being ‘‘a new, great, and original play, 


founded on a beautiful episode in the present 
Indian War”; and that episode was set 


volume of Greek | 


by) 


out at full length from “‘ an account taken 
from the letters of a lady, one of the rescued 
on the 26th September [1857] when Luck- 
now was relieved by the forces under Sir 
Colin Campbell.” ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Hotes on Books, Kc. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Vol. VII. Cavalier and Puritan. 
University Press.) 

STUDENTs have by this time, we imagine, found 

this history invaluable. It is full of facts, and 

remarkably accurate. The arrangement of the 
chapters, too, is so made as to group suc cessfully 
some writers who generally escape the notice of 


Literature. 
Waller.— 
(Cambridge 


| the literary critic. 





| that 


The selection of contributors shows a wide 
and catholic knowledge of the world of scholar- 
ship, and, though they have their differences in 
style and manner of presentment, every one of 
them is a capable judge of his subject. 

In the special sections which lie a little outside 
belles -lettres the choice of the editors is par- 
ticularly good. The chapters, for instance, of 
Prof. Sorley on ‘ Hobbes and Contemporary 
Philosophy and Prof. Foster Watson on 
‘Scholars and Scholarship, 1600-60,’ should 
satisfy at once the advanced reader and the 
ordinary man of education who takes a general 
interest in their themes. 

The pleasantest chapters to read, and not the 
least learned, are Dr. Ward’s two on ‘ Historical 
and Political Writings.’ Prot. Saintsbury’s extra- 
ordinary dialect, which spreads over three 
chapters, we tolerate for the sake of his erudition. 
He dealt with Shakespeare in an earlier volume, 
and in this he is entrusted with Milton, and gives 
though to our mind 


a satisfactory estimate, 
unduly scorning tradition and _ controversy. 


Thus he says — 

‘* His college sojourn begins the Milton legend 
and controversy—tedious and idle like all con- 
troversial legends, and to be kept down as much 
as possible.” 

The bookman has, it seems to us, an exaggerated 
contempt for oral tradition, which may contain 
some valuable hint of fact or likelihood. In this 
case of Milton, Johnson makes at least a definite 
statement which ‘‘ may safely be rejected,’ 
according to Dr. Bass Mullinger in his masterly 
volume of Cambridge history issued this year. 
Whether any of Johnson’s conclusions here can 
be accepted is doubtful, but they have been 
followed by a host of commentators and writers 
who make no original research, and therefore 
it seems to us that the evidence was worth 
exhibiting and appreciating at its proper value. 

On the verse of ‘ Paradise Lost’ Prof. Saints- 
bury is at once concise and judicious, and his 
comments on the influence of Milton on English 
letters are excellent. When, however, he adds 
that Milton “has had few admirery out of Eng- 
land,” we recall more than one piece of evidence 
‘Paradise Lost’ is a familiar classic in 
Russia. In dealing with Milton’s education the 
Professor introduces us to a new adjective which 
we like, ‘* Blimberian.”’ 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 

Messrs. Goap of Bath have just issued two 
of their Shilling Clearance Lists. These are 
marked Al and A2, and contain over 1,000 entries. 

Messrs. Higham’s Catalogue 504 is, as usual, 
principally devoted to theology and kindred 
subjects. We may mention a complete set of 
The Church Quarterly Review, October, 1875, to 
October, 1911, 61. 15s.; Hurrell Froude’s ‘ Re- 
mains,’ edited by Keble and New man, 4 vols., 
1838-9, 1l. 15s.; Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, 3 vols. in 4, 1869-71, 
31. 3s.;  Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
5 vols., 1906, 4l. 4s: The Hibbert Journal, 
Nos. 1-32, 2/.; a manuscript collection of 360 | 
Hymns and iv Doxologies, in the writing of Sir 
Richard Hill of Hawkstone Park, 31. 38.3 and 
‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 6 vols., 1840-41, 17. 5s. 


Mr. J. Jacobs has in his Catalogue 59 a number 
of tracts by Swift, including first editions of the 
first three Drapier Letters. Under Dublin also 
will be found a collection of rare tracts printed 
there. Other entries comprise Barbier’s * Dic- 
tionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseu- 
donymes,’ first edition, 4 vols., 1806, 2/. 2s. ; 
64 early numbers of The Calcutta Review, 61. 6s. 3 
Croc ker’ "s ‘English Dictionary,’ edited by Haw- 
kins, 24, Ll. 5s.;  Hamilton’s ‘ Grammont,’ 
first Englith edition, 1714, 2/. 2s. 3; * Monnaies 
inconnues des Evéques des Innocens,’ &c., first 
edition, 46 plates, 1837, 1l. 5s.; the first edition 
of the ‘De Natura Hominis’ of Nemesius, and 
the first complete edition of Cleander, bound in 
one volume, 1565-6, 11. 5s.; Ozell’s translation 
of Brantome, 1744, 1/. 5s.; and Rodkinson’s 
translation of the Babylonian Talmud, second 
edition, 20 vols. in 10, 6/. 6s. 


Messrs. Lupton Brothers of Burnley send their 
Catalogue 115, which is arranged in three sections, 
viz., General Literature, Natural History Science, 
and Poetry and Drama. Under General Lite- 
rature are many choice books, such as Smith’s 
‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ 9 vols., 1908, 2/. 10s. ; 
Nicolas’s ‘ Knighthood,’ containing 22 Baxter 
prints, 4 vols., 8/. 8s.; the illustrated Library 
Edition of Dickens, 30 vols., three-quarters 
levant morocco, gilt tops, 14/. 14s.; the 
Edition of George Eliot, calf, gilt tops, 91.; the 
eleventh edition of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
on India paper, 28 vols., flexible sheepskin, 241. ; 
‘The Historians’ History of the World,’ with 
bookease, 25 vols., 7l. 10s. (Times price 251.) ; 
and the scarce first edition of Jesse’s * Pretenders,’ 
2 vols., 27. 15s. <A set of the 
Federated Institution of Mining 
18 vols., is priced 9/.; a set of Pater’s Works, 
41. 108. ; 
38 vols., 25/1. 
of Scott, extra- gery 25 vols., three-quarter 
morocco, gilt tops, 121. 

The Natural Science _ 
14 headings to facilitate reference. 
and Drama are Gilfillan’s ‘ Poets,’ 48 vols., half- 
morocco, 4/1. ; Johnson’s ‘ English Poets,’ 68 vols., 
21. 58.; and the black-letter edition of Chaucer, 
1602, 4/. 4s. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy of Liverpool has several | 
important books in his Catalogue 169. We may 
mention Audubon and Bachman’s 
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Transactions of the | 
Engineers, | 


the Library Edition of Ruskin’s Works, | 
and the original Library Edition | 


Under Poetry | 
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America,’ 3 vols., coloured plates, 
13s. : Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
1897-1909, 17 vols., 61. 10s.; Buller’s ‘ Birds of 
New Zealand,’ hand-coloured plates, 1873, 
5l. 58.3; the Tilustrated Edition of Dickens, 30 
vols., 4l. 15s. ; Westwood’s ‘ Palewographia Sacra 
Pictoria ’ 50 plates, 1863-5, 71. ; Bing’s ‘ Artistic 
Japan,’ 6 vols. in 3, coloured plates, 1888-91, 
5s. 3 jAudsley and Bowes’s ‘ Keramic Art of 

Japan,’ 2 vols., coloured plates, 1875, 51. 10s. : 
Repton’ s ‘ Landscape Gardening,’ 26 plates, 1794, 
7l.; Christopher St. Germain’s ‘ Dyaloges be 
| tweene a Doctour of Divinitie and a Student in 
| the Lawes of Englande,’ black-letter, 1554, 51. : 
and the first edition of * Peregrine Pickle,’ + vols., 
1751, 5/. 5s. 

Rimell’s Catalogue 227 includes La 

Fontaine, ‘Contes et Nouvelles,’ Fermiers Géné- 

raux edition, 2 vols., beautifully illustrated, 

} Amsterdam, 1762, 501.; Kentish Tracts of the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 31 bound 

in 1 vol., 211. ; Pine’s Horace, 2 vols., 1733, 15/. : 

Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ first edition, 

1605, 141. 14s.; a series of Leigh Hunt’s Works, 

24 vols., nearly all first editions, 8/. 8s.; J. H. 

Jesse’s Works, 17 vols., all first editions, 21/.; 

and Wordsworth and Coleridge’s * Lyrical Ballads,’ 

3 vols., 1798-1800, 7l. 17s. 6d. Among extra- 

illustrated theatrical Lives are those of Bannister, 

2 vols., 111. 1ls.; Elliston, 2 vols., 12/. 12s.; 

Kemble, 2 vols., 127. 12s. ; and Macready, 2 vols., 

81. 8s. There is also a long series of books illus- 

trated by Cruikshank. 


! 
;of North 
| 1851-4, 131. 


Messrs. 


THE news that Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade is pub- 
lishing a new instalment of his ‘ Johnsonian 
Gleanings ’ is very welcome. His address 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool, and 
all good Johnsonians should become subscribers 
to work which is at once fresh and careful. 
‘Francis Barber, the Doctor’s Negro Servant,’ 
is the subject of the new part, in which Mr. Reade 
will follow the career of him and his family, and 
afford some interesting side-lights on Johnson. 


is 





Notices to Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
| left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 


| the page of ‘N. & Q’ to which their letters refer, 
| so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
| Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
| querist. 

EpiTortaL communications should be addressed 
to **The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub. 
tae _ the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
wane Me 

. C. and H. R. S. C.—Forwarded. 

- J. F.—Antic haothel ante, p. 416 

Ss. D. C—-Anticipated ante, p. 417. 

L. K. M. (** Universal British Directory of 
Trade and Commerce’: Webb, London Watch- 
) maker ”’),—Try the Guildhall Library, which has 
ja large collection of Directories; also F. J. 

Britten's ‘Old Clocks and Watches and their 
| Makers,’ of which an enlarged edition appeared 


* Quadrupeds | last June. 











